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Intrbductioh 



Within 'the last few years social scientists have begun 
to take a closer look at tli^ American female. Aithough re- 
search has been m^ 'sbciological in nature (of.' Hqchschild, 
1570)^ psychologists, as Weil, have become interested in sex. 
differenci^s for both theoretical and^ reasons. To 

a large extent this interest has focused on the sociaiizatiph 
of sex rbliss with consequent seiz differences^ in va:rious: > 
abiiities/ personality traits i and attitudes (cf. LeWis, 1968); 

Following.^ t^^ recent work by Mart i^^^ (1968, 1970 , 

1972) oh sek differences in achievement^ motiv.ation, however,; 
psychoip^^ aisp begun to pay mpre attention ;toward' 

th^ effects which various social ^itu^t ions have upon female 
behavior. Horner Vs work, in particular, indicated that a 
pertain group of f emale^^ students perf prmed less well on in- 
tellectual, tasks when they were in cpmpetition with other 
^maie and femaie students than when they performed such tasks 
alone. Male students, in contrast, tended to improve when 
they were challenged by cpmpetitiidn. Through an analysis 
of TAT responses of the students, Hprneir found that she could 
identify thpse women whpse perf ormahce had deteriorated with 
competitipn as being motivate^^^ £i desire to avoid successv 
That is , in addition to being motivated by achievemeht con- 
cernsi thiese females; were als of antici-r 

pated success. tJhefeas it was previduisiy assumed that the 
higher rate of test anxiety- ih v^^ was aroused by a fear 
of failure, Horner suggested that this sprt of anxiety was 
primarily due to f e^ of success. 

The TAT which Horner emplpyed was a verbal cue rather 
than the; traditional pictor^^^^ However , the basic 

assumptipn was the samf? that an analysis pf fantasy or 
imaginative behayipr can assess , with validity and reli- 
ability i individual differences in motive strength. TAT 
responses were scored as "fear of success" when they con- 
tained one of the following types of imagery: 

Negative consequent because of the success; 
Anticipation of negative consequences because 
of the success; 

iNfegative affect bocauise of the success; ' c^i 

Instrumental activity away frpm priesent or 
,future success; 

Any direct expression pf conflict about the 
success t 
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6. Denial of effort in attaining the success; 

7. , Denial of the situation, des^^^ the 
cue; and 

8. Bizarre, inappropriate, unrealistic:, noh-r 
adaptive responses to the situation described 
by the cue.^ T 

Horner administerjed the TAT to a group, of male and 
female undergraduates at the University- of Mic^^^ Males 
were asked to write, an imaginative story to the cue, "At 
the end of Tirst term finais^,. John fi?4s himself at the top 
of his medical school class; " Females were given the same 
ihstructiohs-biit the ;pers6h in the "cue was female: "At the 
end ot first term finals, Anne finds herself at the top : pf 
her medical school class. " The results :indiqated^ t^ 
of the females wrote fear of: success stories to this cue , 
whereas only 8% of the males did so. Three mdj or 
of response characterized the^ female fear o£ success stories 
One was^ that the end' result of success would he social re- 
jection—loss of pp|>uiarity> loneliness:, uiunarriageabilit 
^nother was concern with one's normSli^^^ and femininity 
because of the achieveme^ h thrrd: category 

involved d<enial of the apparent successr-attributibn of 
the success to luck ^ cheating/ or simply denying that ife 
occurred. r_ 

These results led Horner to ppstuate the foMowing: 
Because (a) achievement is perceived as be^^^ 4^?' in i>art , 
to competitiveness , (b) cbmpetitiyeness is a f onn -of 
aggressive behavior, ^ahd (c) aggressiveness is presumed to 
be a masculine tirait, success in an achievement situation, 
especially a competitive situatiph, implies a loss of 
femininity. This, in turn > pauses conflict and anxiety and 
the anticipation of negative coriseqiiences as a result of 
the loss of femininity. * Thus the motive to avoid success 
develops as ah important determinant of behavior for spme 
women, interfering with and inhibitiifi^^ their motive to 
achieve. " . . 

. ;Tihile this analysis (and these results) imply that 
cbmi>etitive situations may adversely af fisct the intellectual 
ibehavior of some female students, several importarit, basic 
questions remain to be answered; The purpose of t:he present 
series of experiments was to begin the process of answering 
such questions;. For example, is this phenomenon due to 
competition per se, ofi to competition specif ically with male 
students I Does competition influence the learning process 



itself r the identificatiori 6£ previously learned material,., 
or both? I/hat psychoiogical prjbcessoss mediate (or cause) 
the expected decrement in learM^ 

attributable to competitive situations? To answer the f if lit 
question experimental^ conditions, wer is established in which 
female students were jplaced in direct competit^^ 
students of either tfiei same pr opposite sex* l*he second 
quest io^^^^ examined: 4>y varying the nature of the experi- 
mental task subjects were aa^ced to perform. In Experiment 
1, a paired'rassp?^^^ verbal learning task yas usedr in 

Experiments 2 arid 3 a word recognition task was employed^ 
Finally, the experiments w^^^ designed to differentiate 
betweeh two plaus classes of ^^^m^ processes: (1) 

an anxiety process, and (2) a selfrpresehtatibn proces 
Jf cbmipetitive situations^ arouse anxiety, learning and 
per fbrmarice will certainl^^^^ inf luenced since it is clear 
that high: levels of arousal f rom tyhatever source (e.g.., 
test anxiety, dissonance) affect such behaviors (cf. Taylor 
& Spence , 1952 ; i7atermah , 1969) . However , depeMxng upon 
the cpmpiexity of the task, such arousal wilL have either 
a. facilitating or a nonfacilifeatihg influence. TOien the 
tasjc is relatively difficult (i. e. , when the dominant re- 
sponses are incprr^ learning and performance tend to . 
be v;prse under arousal conditipns. In contrast; when the 
task is reratively simple (ii.e. , when the dominant responses 
are correct) ^ arousal tends to facilitate learning and per-r 
fprmahce (Spence, Fairber i & Mc Fanh>. 19^6; Glucksbergi 1962) . 
Therefore, if competitive situations arouse anxiety, we 
should expect learriing and performance to be retarded only 
when the tasks are relatively complex. Ankiety-arpusing 
competition shpuld actually enhance learning and performance 
of relatively simple tasks.. 

The second possible process to be considered may be 
described as. a kind^or self-presentation technique (Goffman, 
1959; Jones,. 1964). In contirast to an anxiety interpretatipn, 
self -presentation interpretatipn implies that some female 
students may consciously (and voluntarily) do less well in 
c6mpf2titive situations in order to maintain their femininity 
in the eyes of their competitors* if cpmpetitive situations 
trigger such a dissimuratipn techni (cf. Komarcvsky, 1946) , 

should expect learning and perfprmance to be retarded 
under both task-complexity^ conditions. 
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Method - Experiment 1 
(Competition and- Paired-Acsoci£tes tearning) 

General Overview 

Experiment 1 was ' clesigned to test tlie effect of com- " 
petition on learning. The specific questions investigated 
were (1). whether an anxiety or a dissimulation mechanism is 
primarily iresppnsible for the" influence of competitive 
situations on learning, and (2) whejbher the effects of 
competition differ as a function of the competitors' sex. 

The experiment itself consisted of. two parts. In the . 
first phase female students participated in a standard 
paired-'\ssocid'tg"s verl?ai learning- experiment. Two inde- 
pendent variables (Task Complexity and Competitive situatiori) 
were manipulated in a: 2 x 3 factorial design. Task complexity 
was mahipuiated by using either a relatively simpie list 
(lie. , correct responses are dominant) or a relatiyeiy 
difficult list (i.e.i incorrect responses are dominant).. 
The competitive situation was manipulated by having subjects 
perform the learning task (1) aloiie (Control or Nbncomr 
petitive Condition), (2) in direct competition with three 
other female students (iPemaie Competitive Condition) , or 
(3) in direct competition with three other male students 
(Itole Competitive Condition) . 

In the second phase, which followed, on the averagie, 
seven days later, subjects cc»npl<sted a battery of person- 
ality meaisUres including Horner's (1968) fear of succeiss 
TAT. . . • . 

Subjects 

The subjects were ninety female summer students at 
Pvider College who signed up to participate in a "Verbal 
Learning Experiment. " Bach was paid $3.00 for her partic- 
ipation upon completion of the second session of the ex- 
periment. . 

Procedure ^ 

Pour subjects were run in each initial experimental 
session by a male experimenter. In order to use subjects 
(rather than groups) as the unit of analysis, however, eacn 
subject was run individually in a sound proof cubicle. This 
procedure also eliminated any extraneous, distraction effects 



of face-tp-f ace interact ion« To dmplemerit this procedure 
it was necessary to tell each group of subjects that each 
of them would be taking part in a separate experiment « 
Subjects were then led individually into their respective 
cubicle. 

Each cubicle contained a television monitor oyer which 
the instructions I the competitive^situation nanipulationi 
and the stimuli for the verbal learning task^ were presented 
by means of videotape • The instructions arid the competitive- 
situation manipulation employed only the audio channel while 
verbal-learning stimuli were presented visually. 

The procedure for the verbal learning task was straight- 
forward. Using the alternate study and recall method # each 
trial consisted of first presenting, the entire list of 
stimulus-response pairs (two seconds per pair with two seconds 
between pairs) and then presenting the, htire list of 
stimulus words alone (five seconds per istimull with two 
seconds between stimuli) . During this response phase of 
each trial subjects recorded the response worda on a blank 
answer sheet. After each trial subjects placed their answer 
sheets under their chairs. The stimulus-response pairs as 
well as the stimulus words alone were randomized across 
trials. 

' Manipulation of Task Complexity > Task complexity was 
manipulated by using two different lists of paired associ- 
ates. The lists employed were selected on the basis of 
previous research (cf^ Spence# Farber, & Mc Fann# 1956> 
Waterman, 19G9) . 

Manipulation of the Competitive Situation . The nwinipu- 
lation of the competitive situation occurred immediately 
after thp instructions for the verbal learning task had 
been coWpietedi In the Alone or Noncompetitive Condition 
the experimenter proceeded ixnmediately to the learning task, 
in the two competitive conditions, however r he added the 
following comment : 

"There are four of you participating in this 
session, arid in order to motivate all of youv I've 
• been iristructed tOjOffer an extra $1.50 to the person 
who does the best. After the test is over, we will 
all get together and meet each other, and the wiriner 
will be announced. Now I'd like to make sure that 
all of you heard me. \1hcn I call your number, please 



say. 'yes' if you heard me « or 'no' if you didn't 
into the microphone in front of you. " 

In the Female Competitive Condition the experimenter 
continued by- asking for a response frcm a Miss 1, a Miss 2, 
a Miss 3, and a Miss 4. (Each of the participating subjects 
believed they were Mass 4.) In this condition, then, each 
subject heard three female voices answer ''yes, " In the 
Male Competitive Condition the escperiroenter elicited a re- 
sponse, in turn, from a Hr. 1, a Mr. 2, a Mr. 3, and a 
Miss 4. In this condition, then, isubjects heard three male 
voices reply "yes/" ' 

Dependent Measures 

Mood Scale . Immediately after the verbal learning task 
subjects were asked to indicate how they felt during the 
task on a moodrad jective checklist (Nowlis , 1C65) . Both 
positive and negative affects weire included. In addition, 
the word, "competitive ," was included to provide a partial 
check on the competition-condition manipulation. 

Personality Measures . At the end of the initial session 
subjects were rescheduled to return for a second session, in 
this second session, which was administered by a different 
male experimenter blind to experimental condition, subjects 
completed a battery of personality measures, including a 
measure of fear of success (Horner, 1968) ; masculinity- 
femininity (Eagly, 19S9) ? and dissimulation (Komarovsky, 
1946) . 

At the end of this last session, subjects were de- 
briefed and paid. 



Results - Experiment 1 



Feelings of Competitiveness ♦ Eighty-seven p'?rc^'»nt of ^ 
the subjects iii the Competitive Conditions indicated that 
they felt some amount of competitiveness whereas only (>2% 
of the subjects in the Alone did so (2 » 2,71; & < •Ol). 
Thusy the manipulation of comp:etitivenesd'apjpeai:s to have 
been successful # although it should be noted that the base 
rate in the Alone Conditions was already quite high. 

Mood State . Analysis of variance did not indicate?) any 
significant difference on any of the mood dimensions « 
although their was a trend for subjects in the easy con- 
ditions to report that positive mo6ds Ce;g* « elation, social 
affiliation) characterized their feelings to a greater ex- 
tent than subjects in the hard conditions (P f= 2.65; df = 
1,84; £ < .45) • 

Learning Performance . The main results are expressed 
in ter^ns of the mean nxuciber trials ^out of 11) in which 
subjects got all responses corr:ect, There:^i>re# the higher 
the meahr the better the performance. The results for all 
subjects are presented in Table J.. 

Table 1 

^ean Number of Trials with All Responses Correct 

All Subjects 



Task Difficulty 



Competitive Condition 



Alone 



Female 



Male 











Easy 


7.40 


7.94 


C.47 




(15) 


(IS) 


(17) 


Hard 


. 7.15 


7.07 


7.07 


-* 


(13) 


(15) 


(14) 



Note.— Cell n*s are in parentheses* 



Analysis of variance of these results indicated that 
only the main effect for task difficulty was signif icar4t 
(P « 7.93; df ^ 1,84; B < .01) , indicating that subjects 



performed better when the task was less dif f icult . 

Learning Performance and Fear of Success , More^ inter- 
esting, are the results when subjects are: separated into high 
or low fear of success. Overall 35 svibjects (or 39%) wrote 
fear- of success stories to Horner 's? TAfP verbal cue^ Un~ 
f ortunateiyr hwev the distribution of these subjects 
across exp^rim^ntai condit^^ not equal* T-Aiereas at 

least 50% of the subjects were classified as high fear of 
success in four conditions, only two subjects iQ ^f^^^ 
E^nfiale Cprapetitive condition were thus classified. The 
results then, for the low fear of success students are * 
presented in Tabl<§ 2. 

Table 2 

Mean Numbe^ of Trials with All Responses Correct; 
Lcw rFear of Success Subjects ' 



vTask Dif f icuity j. Competitive Condition 





A-iphe 


Feinaie 


Hale 


iasy 


7.44r - 


8.00 i 


9.14 






(14) 


(7) 


Hard 


7.17 


7.38 


5 . 57 




(6) 


(13) 


(7) 











Note. — ^Ceii n's are in parentheses. 



Analysis of variance: of these reailts indicated two 
significant, ef^^^^ Again the easy tas^ less difficult 

overall than the hard task (F = 9- 72; df = 1 ,50; £ < . 6l) . 
In addition, the ihteractlp^ task difficulty arid 

competitive situation v^s significant (P - 3 •73; df ^ 2,50; 
£ < •05). planned comparisons indicated that low fear of 
success females jperf omed bet^ on Ibhe easy task when 
they competed with men (Al^^ itele Competitive; t - 

2.56; df = 50; £ < .02; and Female Competitive vs. Male 
Cpmpetitiye; t: H i. §8; df = 50; £ < .lb). Performance on 
the hard task tended to be worse for these females with 
male competition^ though this^ trend was not significant for 
either comparison. . 



The correlations between fear of success and performance 
in the four conditions , where, such a correlation ^as meaning- 
ful, indicated that fear of success did inak a difference , 
but oiily in. the Male Competitive conditions. In the ^lohe 
conditions there was virtuaily no relati^^ between fear 
of success arid ,pef£6rmance {x = 03 in the Alone-Easy con- 
dition; r = -.01 in the AlonerHard conditiqriy. Vfljen subjects 
were competing with men* however, high fear of success women 
performed worse v/heri the task was easy (r — -.44; ^ = 1?; 
£ < .10) while they tended 1:6 perform better when the task 
was hard ( r = .43; df = 12; £ < .11) > The differe^^ 
tweeri these correlatioris was highly reliable (;Z = 2. 32;; £ 
< .02)-. The results in terms of, mean per foinmance are pre- 
sented in T^ie 3. ^ 

Table 3 

iiean ITunib^r pf Trials with .All Responses; Cp^ 
liaie CCHnpetitive C^ 



Task Dif f icuity j 


Fear pf Success 


: : ■ ■ 1 

Low ! 


High 


■ Easy 

"J 


9.14 


8. do 


: (7) 


(10) 


, Hard 


6; 57 ■ 


7. 57 




(7) 


1 (7) 



Note.^-Cell n' s are in parentheses. 

Analysis of variance indicated the usual task-diff icuity 
hiairi effect (P = 11.98; df = 1,27; £ < .01) and a significant 
interaction between task difficulty and fear of success 
(F = .6.12 r ^ = 1, 27; £, < .05) . As ihd[icated by the correla- 
tipnai analysis high fear of success females tend to dp wor^e 
When the task was easy (t - l^Vi df =" ^7; £ < .10) arid 
better when the; task was hard ( t,^ 1.5S; df^ = 27; £ < .11). 

This pattern of results is the exact , opppsites of that 
predicted by the anxiety interpretation of fear of success. 

Loarriih cr Performance and Other Personality Measures . 
Following Komarovsky (1946) each Subject was asked how often 



they had dissimulated in the past in a variety of situations 
(e.g., iHow often have you pretended to be intellectually 
inferior while on a date?) Only for the E^asy-Fema^^ Com- 
petitive condition did the index tend to relate to learning. 
In this case those who reported more dissimulation performed 
less well ( r =s -.49> df = i4; £ < ;06) . In the other con- 
ditions the correlations were all unreliable. In the Easy- 
Male iCompetiti^^^ condition tlbe correlation was vif tually* 
zero (r ^ -.03) ;, in the Hard-Male Competitive condition the 
correlation was .25. , 

;A projective measure of dissimulation was aliso employed 
(see iypperidix A) ^ An index f ormed by summing responses: to 
this measure also failed tp^ relate to learning pejrformance 
in any of the e^erimehtal cphditions (large^^ in 
the. Easy-Alone^ 

A traditional measfure of masculinity-f em was, 
also taken In the s^^ (cf .. Eagly , 19S?y . This 

measure also failed to correlate with. learhing^:^p^^ 
(largest r = -.17 in the Iterd^Pema con- 
dition). 

It may be of interest to note that Horner's measure of 
fear of success did hot relate^ t^^ the traditional masc^^ 
fer- ...ijLcy measure (x # > b9): while it -d^^ a. modest , 

positive relationship with the direct index of dissimulation 
(r =^ .35; df = 88/; £ < •pl) . Thus, high fear of success 
females did tend to report more dissiraalatipn than low fear 
of success v/pmen. 

The results of this experiment suggest (1) that com- 
petition per SG dpes not appear to bje the crucial ^determinant 
for the fear of success effect (cf. tiakdsky, 1972) , (2): that 
competition with males does appear to affect fear of success 
women? and (3) that the effect of male competition on fear 
pf success women appears to be the exact ppposite pf that 
predicted. Perhaps high fear pf success women consciously 
sabotage their performance when they compete with males, 
especially when it is clear they very w^^^ succeed in 

the competition. This might have been the case v/hen the 
task was relatively easy. Since high fear of success women 
may not be motivated to succeed they may experience less 
anxiety when the task itself is difficult. This hot ion 
suggests that they tend to do better than low fear of success 
women on the more difficult task only because the low fear 



of success wpmeh: ekper^^ more aiixiety associated: 
trying to wihr the competition. At any rate, the results* 
of the first experiment do nqt conform to the: pattern, of 
results predicted by either the "anxiety" or -'dissimulaticn" 
hypotheses. The next experiment attempted to test the- 
same sort of hypotheses by employing a different sort of 
task. 



Method - Experiment 2 
(Competitiori and Recoghitiori Performance: 
Betweejfi-Siabject Design) 

General Overview 

Experirrient 2 was designed to test the effect of com^ 
petition on jperformahce. Using a procedure similar to that 
of Experiment 1 two variables were manipiiat^^ 2x2 
factorial design: task complexity (easy vs. hard) and 
competitive situation (alone vs. competition nten) i The 

major dependent variable was the mean visual duration thres- 
hold for recognition of a list of words preisientzed to the 
subject. Other dependent variables inciuded self-reported 
mood. For internal analyses,, measurement of several ;persqn-r 
ality variables v^ere added, including the TAT response to 
the: cue on Anne * s^ success in medical .school; 

Subjects ' 

The subjects were sixty-six female undergraduates at 
Rider Cpliege who signed tip to participate ih: a "Perceptual 
Experiment." Eaich subject was i>aid $1.50 for her participa*- 
tibn. 

Materials Used , 

The wordlists were presented with a Gerbrahd^ tachis- 
toscope. Only one field was used; the other field was. 
covered with a blank sheet, of paper. The inuminatioh was . 
held constant, ^he words were initially flashed at 10 
milliseconds, and increased by 10 mi^iseconds each time 
the subject made an incorrect response. This process was 
continued until the subject could correctly identify the 
word. Criterion for a correct response was one verbal 
reading of the word correctly. The final score for each 
subject was the mean visual duration threshold in milli- 
seconds for all twelve words. The wordlists employed were 
selected on the basis of jpast research (cf . Glucksberg, 1962) 
The words were typed in capital letters on heavy paper cards. 

Procedure 

Subjects were run individually by a female experimenter. 
VJhen the subject reported to the experiment, she was asked 
to sit down in front of the tachistoscope and to read a page 
of written instructions. These instructions indicated that 
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the experiment was "a test of percejptual recognition, " 
explained the procedure and the use of the tiachistoscope, 
arid emphasized that subjects should "try to repiort the 
words as soon as you can - wrong guesses will riot be counted. 
After subjects read these instructions , the experimenter 
answered any questions concerning the procedure. 

Manipulation of the Competitive Situation . The man- 
ipulation of the cdmpetiti^^ situation occurred iromedxately 
after the instructions for the verbal learning task had been 
completed. In the Alone condition the experimenter simply 
proceeded immediately to t^ word recognition task In the 
^^ale Competitive conditions, however, she added t^ follow- 
ing comment: 

"Now, there are three other people' in this^ time 
slot taking this test, in other ropmiBi and we^'re ' 
pfferirig $3 to the one; cf the^ four o£ you who does; 
the best job. Afterwards, we* t^^ aifi meet and see 
who the .winner is. Let itier just read you the names 
of the ottier people to see if you knbw any of them: 
Peter Sheras, Charles Batsbri, Gregory Johnson. No? 
0;K. Let ^s begin. " 

Dependent Measures ■ ^ 

The major dependent measure was the subject Vs word 
recognition score — the^mean visual duration threshold. 
After the word recognition task, subjects were asked to 
complete several questionnaires. First, they completed a 

^ mood-adjective checklist (Nowiis, 1965) , according to how 
they felt during the task. The moods that were tapped in- 
cluded feelings of competitiveness and several measures of 

. anxiety. Subjects were also asked to indicate on a 7-point 
scale how important it was to her to do well on the task.. 
Two personality measures were also included: Horner's (1966) 
fear of success measure, and Komarovsky's (1946) dissimula- 
tion measure. 
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Results *- Experiment 2; 



Feie lings of Competitiveness and Anxiety . Analysis of 
variance indicated that subjects report differen- 

tial feelings of competitiveness as. a fuhction of either 
manipulation. Subjects did/ however, report being more 
anxious (e.g. , jittery^ fearful, clutched up) when task 
was hard than when it was easy (P = 4, 83;. df = 1#58; £ < 
.05). 

Recognition Performance and Fear of Success, Horner* s 
TAT stories were • scored according to her briteria by the 
ex:perimenter who Was blind to condition, and subjects were 
divided into two groups: high fear of success and low fear 
of success • Table 4 ishcws the mean recognition scores for 
both the high arid low fear of success subjects by condition. 

Table 4 



Mean Visual Duration Threshold in Milliseconds 



Task 
Difficulty • 


High Pear of 
Success Subiects 


Low Fiear of 
Success Subiects 


Alone 


Male Com- 
petition 


Alone 


Mal^ Com- 
petition 


Easy 


44.58 
(4) 


46.67 
(3) 


50.53 
(11) 


54.28 
(15) 


Hard 


100.83 
(4) 


101.25 
(2) 


130.00 
(12) 


129.61 . 
(15) 



Note, — Cell h's are in parentheses. 



The first thing to note about Table 4 is the low 
proportion of subjects scored as high fear of success (13 
of 66 or 20%) • We will have more to say about this later. 
Analysis of variance of these results indicated that only 
the main, effect for task difficulty was significant (F = 
21, OS; df = 1,58; £ < .OOl), Not surprisingly subjects 
recognized easier wordis sooner than more difficult words. 

The analysis of variance for subjects reports of how 
important it was for them to do well on the task did support 
one of Horner's (1970) hypotheses. She suggested that high 



fear of success subjects v;6uld tend to feel it was more 
important to do well in a noncompetitive situation whereas 
low'^ear of success subjects would feel it was more im- 
portant to excel in a cbmpetitive situation* The pattern 
of results indicated that this was the case and the inter- 
action between fear of success and ccxnpetitive condition 
was significant (F = S,\9; df = 1,58; £ < •02)* 

Recognition Performance and Dissimulation ^ Komarovsky • s 
(1946) measure of dissimulation again failed to relate to 
performance. 

The major problem with the. second esrperimeht was that 
there was a much ismaller percentage of sulDjects giving fear 
of success responses to the Aniie TAT than had been reported 
in the literature. There are iseveral possible explanations 
for this finding. One possibility is. that a female rather 
than a male experimenter administered the cue. Tfith this 
in mind. a male experimenter administered the cue to 24 
additional female students at Rider College. Eleven girls 
(or 46?^ of the sample) wrote stories which indicated fear 
of success. Since this proper t ion of high fear of success 
respondents was more similar to that reported in the litera- 
ture r an attempt was made to replicate Experiment 2$ this 
time Employing a within- subject design. 
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Method - Experiment 3 
(Competition and Recognition Performance: 
Uith-Subject Design) 

General Overview 

Experiment 3 consisted ofa2x2x2x2x2 factorial 
design. Two within-subject variables were competition 
condition (alone^vs. competition with males) and task 
difficulty (easy vs. hard) . Three between-subject variables 
were fear of success # condition order # and list order. Fear 
of success was again measured by the Anne TAl^w Condition 
order refers to the order of the cc«npetitivt conditions in 
which the subjects performed the word recognition t^sks. 
Half the subjects did the task in the alone condition first 
and the competition condition seconds half had the competi- 
tion condition first followed by the alone condition. List 
order refers to the order of the wordlists used. In order 
for the subjects to perform both the easy and the hard tasks # 
under ;both^ competitive conditions ^ tv^Q hew wprdlists were 
constructed from the original easy and hard word lists (see 
Experiment 2). List 1 contained five easy and five hard 
words as did List 2. Uords were randomly assigned to each 
list. Thus* some subjects were in the alone-^cpmpetition 
condition r or the competition-alone condition* with either . 
list 1* then list 2, or list 2, then list 1. 

The major dependent variable was again the mean visual 
duration threshold in milliseconds « 

Subjects 

Subjects were 20 Rider College female undergraduates 
who had previously participated' in a quest ioxinaire session 
during which they were asked to respond to the Anne TAT« 
Half of these students were judged high in fear of success; 
half low in fear of success following the standard criteria. 
Each subject was paid $i. 50 for her participation. Two 
subjects who were run through the experiment were disqual- 
ified because they did not believe the deception* leaving 
a total of eighteen subjects. 

Materials Used 

The same tachistoscope and the same stimulus* cards 
'employed in Experiment 2 were used* although new wprdlists 
were constructed (as described above) . 
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P rocedure 



Subjects reported to a room in the Science Building at 
iUder College. They were greeted by a female experimenter 
and asked to sit down in front of the tachistoscope; 

Alone-Competition Condition > In, this condition the 
experimenter explaihecl: 

In this' experiment we're^ going to be having several 
peopl^i perform various tasks during each time period. Some 
people will be doing tasks in common with other people, and 
some people will be rand^ly selected to try out a new one 
for us, by themselves. . Now, let's see. For the first 
task I you have been selected to try out a new one, with new 
words that we have never used before, while the others are 
filling but a questionnaire* ; • • 

The subjects then proceeded to the word recognition task* 
After she finished the task, the experimenter continued: 

Now, for the next task everyone is going to do the same 
task, but in different rooms. And we're offering three 
dollars to the one of you who does the best job. It will 
be a perceptual test again, but with different words which 
we've used before. • Now, let's see if you know any of the 
other people taking the test. Peter Sheras , Charles Batson , 
Gregory Johnson. No? O.K. Afterwards we'll all get to- 
gether and see who the winner is. 

After the experimenter finished, a male confederate 
entered the rocnn, and said, "I was told to tell you that 
we're ready to take the test— the guy wanted to know if 
you're ready. '- The experirri3nter replied they were ready 
and excused the conf ederatfc* The male confederate was in- 
troduced in the procedure to increase the credibility and 
the saliency of the male competition condition. The subject 
then performed Jbhe second word recognition task, after which 
she filled out a post experimental questionnaire, was de- 
briefed, and finally paid. 

Competition-Alone Condition. ' The procedure in this 
condition was identical to that described above except that 
the instructions surrounding the two recognition tasks were 
in the reverse order. That is, the subject took the first 
perceptual test thinking that there were other males par- 
ticipating and ccxnpeting for a cash prize, and the second 
test assuming that she was the only one taking it at the time. 
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Results - Experiment 3 

The main results are presented in Table 5, A five-way 
analysis of variance performed on these data indicated that 

\ Table 5 



Mean Visual Duration Threshold in Milliseconds 



Task 
Difficulty 


High Fear of 
Success Subiects 


Low Pear of 
Success Subiects 


Alone 


Mais Com- 
petition 


Alone 


Hale Com- 
petition 


Easy 


5G. 58 


55.33 


47. 25 


46.00 


Hard 


128. 67 

1 ■ 


133.42 


i 123.88 

1 


126.50 



Kpte« <-*-N equals 9 for both High and Low Fear of Success 
subjects. 



only two main effects attained significance: task difficulty 
(F = 106. 70; df = 1,10; £ < ,001) , and condition order (P 
9*92; df = 1,10; £ < '•02) . Subjects did better on the easy 
tasks than on the hard ones and performed better in whatever 
condition came second, the* first task .providing practice, in < 
sense. Neither the main effect for fear of success por the 
interaction between fear of success, task difficulty, and 
competition attained significance (F < 1, in each case). 
Thus, once again the results failed to replicate the *'com- 
petition effect*' obtained by Horner on either the easy or 
the difficult tasks. 

In their failure to replicate Horner's findings Experi-- 
ment 2 and 3 have highlighted some variables which need 
further experjonentation:' For example, it may be that f ace- 
to-face competition is necessary to elicit cruly ccmpetitive 
feelings. Another possibility is that in order for fear of 
success to be aroused, the competitors might have to be 
persons that the subjects know, and with whcxn they frequently 
interact* Another variable which warrants further inves- 
tigation is the nature of the task itself • t4any tasks are 
sex- typed; that is, people think the one sex or the other 
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would be better at it. Host people find, from their ovm 
experience, that females do better at verbal tasks and males 
do better at mathematical or analytical tasks. For example, 
most students who take SAT*s find this reflected in the: 
pattern of their verbal and math scores. It seems possible 
then that females would not experience motivation to avoid 
success when the task involved is a neutral or feminine one, 
rather than a masculine one. A female who is superior at a 
stereotypically feminine task is not going to thiiik she is 
unfeminine or abnormal, nor will others perceive her that 
way. In order to find out what subjects thought about the 
^ord recognition task, a questionnaire on the task was given 
to each subject at the end of the experiment. The results, 
lend support to the proposed rationale: 559|^ of the subjects 
thought men and vcxnen would do the same on the task^ 35% 
thought wonen would do better, and 109i thought men would do 
better. The task, therefore, appears to have been perceived 
as neutral or feminine. 

So far we have discussed fear of success as an anxiety 
cohstmict. The notion that some w^nen may consciously and 
voluntarily sabotage their performance, however, has also 
been entertained. The--next study was a preliminary attempt 
to examine the notion of dissimulation as a self-presenta«* 
tional technique more closely. 
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Method - Experiment 4 
(Vctlidation of a Dissimulation Questionnaire) 

General Overview 

/" " 

Pairs of female undergraduate students were asked to 
nominate one female acquaintance whom they both considered 
to be a dissimulator and another acquaintance whom they 
felt to be a nondissimulator . Those students who were 
nominated were then- contacted and ajsked to complete a 
battery of questionnaires which included a direct and an 
indirect measure of dissimulation as well as Horner's (19S8) 
TAT cue. 

Subjects 

Eighty Princeton female undergraduates participated in 
the study: 40 in the nominating phase; 40 in the validating 
phase. Twenty (10 sophomore and 10 freshmen) students were 
called at randora, and asked to select, on their own, another 
girl from their class '"who, by and large, knows most of the 
same people you do. " Thesce students, in pairs, each n«nih- 
ated two additional girls frcwn their class who participated 
in the validating phase of the experiment. Each of these - 
latter girls was called and asked to participate in an 
opinion survey conchicted by the Psychology Department. 
Eaeh of the 80 students was paid $1. 50 for their partici- 
pation. 

Procedure 

Nomination Phase . The experimenter, a female Princeton 
undergraduate/ conducted the norninating phase of the experi- 
ment in the dormitory rooms of the girls she had initially 
called. She began by stating that "some female college 
students have been knovm. to consciously and voluntarily 
present themselves as being less intelligent and less com- 
petent than they really are" and that she was "trying to 
learn if this practice is evident, and if it is, under what 
conditions and to what extent at Princeton. " She then asked 
the two nominators to agree upon a Princeton coed who "dis- 
plays this tendency the most. " She also asked thorn to 
select a second girl , "one who displays these traits the 
least or not at all.. That is, one who doesn't 'play dumb,' 
do poorly on purpose, or detrac.t from herself to build up 
a male ego. " 
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Nominators were then informed that the girls they na»ed 
would not be inforuied as to how* and why they were chosen 
for study and that once the data was collected, the subject? 
would be referred to by nuniber only. 

After nominators agrised to have their discussions taped 
they coranenced to decide collectively on tl.e girls they 
would nominate for each category. 

Validation Phase . Nominees were contacte<? by phohe 
and asked to participate in an attitude and personality 
survey conducted by the psychology department. Subjects 
were run individually and were simply asked to complete a 
battery of questionnaires. - included in this battery were 
direct measures of dissimulation ((see Appendix B) , in- 
direct measures of dissimulation (see Appendix A) / Horner's 
(19S8) TAT cue, and Eagiy's (1969) measure of masculinity- 
femininity. 

TThen subje>.cs completed the guestiohnairea the purpose 
of the experiment was explained, although no mention was 
made that they had been nominated by friends. 



Results - Experiment 4 



Dissimulators vs. Nondissimuiators . Only one guestibnT 
differentiated the two groups of nominees. This question 
asked "How often have you been advised to act more 
•feminine'?" Nondissimulators indicated that they had 
been so advised to a greater extent than their dissimulating 
counterparts ( t = 2. 68; jif = i9; £ < ^02). Of the 17 pairs 
of nominees .where a difference occurred 14 showed a differ- 
ehce in this direction (£ < .01, by sign test), iiho gave 
this advice to the nondissiimilator Apparently this advice 
has come from other females rather than frcxn males. Sixty 
percent of the hondissimlatprs reported their mothers had 
given them this sort of advice. For dissimulators the 
analogous percentage wcis only 25% (z = 2. 29; £ < .03) . 
liore nondissimulators than dissimulators also indicated 
that female friends had told them to act more feminine 
(respective percentages of 35% and 5%; z =? 24 58; £ < .01) . 

Nominator Discussions . A prelijninary and siuggestive 
analysis of the taped discussions iras performed in order to 
discover hov/ the girls themseiyes perceived the postulated 
phenomenon of dissimulation. T/hat follows then is our 
impression of i^hat the girls said. 

The general consensus of the girls interviewed was that 
•playing c\jiib* is a negative type of behavior. Though a few 
of the dissimulators were described as "just being like 
that , " most were described as acting one way around girls 
while "putting it oii" around guys. There was not a general 
consensus concerning the number of girls who exhibit this 
type of behavior; sqine girls felt "everybody jcloes it some- 
times" others felt some girls (usually themselves) never 
show this type of behavior. 

Everyone did agree that this type of behavior was much 
more prevalent at their high schools than at Princeton. 
Some of the typical reasons for this included: "Princeton 
women are intelligent and liberated"; "It*s uncool to be 
feminine around here"; and "In high school you are not ex- 
pected to do well—here all the girls are expected to be 
smart. " Princeton coeds do seem to imply that the social 
situation, including relevant female models is an important 
determinant of dissimulating behavior. 

Three major circumstances were frequently mentioned 
as causes of "put on" behavior. About half of the girls 
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suggested that feelings of insecurity was one such deter- 
minant. "tJhen you* re not at ease or are unsure of yourself, 
then you fall hack to stereotyped behavior. " This, essen- 
tially , self -preservation type of .behavior can obviously 
apply to both sexes. Specif ically mentioned in this cate- 
gory, however, was the fact that this typ^ of insecurity 
often reisults in the beginning of a relationship with a guy. 

A second deterTninant that was often mentioned was that of 
male expectations. One girl was e3q)licit, ^Tftien surrounded 
by men. .. r receive a message from them-^^^ role, 
act it out. " A third frequent ly-mehtipried cause was that of 
building up or being careful hot to hurt a male's ego. One 
girl related the problem she had had after beating a male at 
tennis*. 

Two basic types of dissijcrulatip^ were also mentibhed. 
Besides actively -'playing dumb , " girls described: a more 
passive kind of dissimulation. This kind o£ in- 
cludes hiding the fact or simply ignoring or avoiding the 
areas where one might outshine a male friend. 

This preliminary analyses suggests that women are indeed 
aware of dissimuiatibn, that most can begin to s^cify the 
conditions where they think it occurs , and that most are 
aware of the subtle forms such dissimulation may take. The 
failure of the validating phase to differentiate dissiimilators 
from nondissijmilators may be due to several reasons: (1) 
the nominators did a bad job of selecting the girls, (2) the 
questionnaires did not tap the prbper dimensions which dis- 
tinguishes the two tyjpes of girls, or (3) social desirability 
pressures prevented girls from being honest in their responses; 
Future research is needed to untangle these and other alter- 
natives. It: should be noted, hbv/ever, that individual- 
difference determinants of dissimulation may be quite small 
compared to the kinds of situational determinants discussed 
by the nominators. The strategy of determining situational 
determinants of dissimulation on dimensions other than task 
performance is one direction currently under attack. 

So far fear of success effects have proved difficult to 
produce in the laboratory. It was, therefore, decided to 
see if differences could be found in the behavior of students 
in a highly competitive academic environment. It also seemed 
important at this stage of the research to include male 
students in sample. Happily, an instrument designed to tap 
fear of success in both male and female was recently developed 
(Pappo, 1972). 



Method - Experiment 5 
(Pear of Success in a Law School Sample) 

General Overview 

Although Horner • s TAT method dempnstrated greater fear 
pf succesis (POS) among the women sampled, it seems reasonable 
to suppose that men. are also often afraid of the successes^ 
which they might achieve and that such fears may be reflected 
in their behaviors as well, if the appropriate responses are - 
examined. Horner herself has suggested that "in order to 
accurately assess the presence of a certain motive we should 
be more careful to use cues that are relevant and meaningful 
to the subjects in light of this specific abilities, com- 
petence, and potential " (1970) • ' 

'Pappb (1972) has recently constructed an instrument 
which purports to ineasure anxiety related to EOS In academic 
situations arid has found that jfOS was as common among males 
as among females, - Her instrument tapped five characteris- 
tics: self-doubt, preoccupation with competition, pre- 
occupation with evaluation, repudiation of ciDmpeterice, arid 
self-sabotage behavipr. Undergraduate students found, to be 
high in POS, regardless of sex, signifxcantiy lowered their 
performances on a digit-syxnbol task after being told they 
had been successful on a previous task. In contrast, students 
low in POS significantly improved their performances after 
the "success" experience, ^ 

In order to explore the possibility that the effects 
of POS (1) are not unique to women and (2) exist in a highly 
competitive real-world situation, a field study was con- 
ducted at a major eastern law school. Of major interest 
were the sex and POS effects in terms of students' (a) back- 
ground, (b) law school experience, and (c) future job 
aspirations. 

Subjects 

Each first-year female student was called and asked to 
participate in an attitude survey concerning law school. 
Pour females declined to participate, leaving an n of 24. 
Every sixth first-year male listed in the law school 
directory was also called and asked to participate. Two 
males declined, leaving an n of 30, Each student was paid 
$1.50 for their participation. 
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Procedure 



The subjects were given the experimental questionnaire 
during the lunch hour of five successive weekdays. Males 
were asked to arrive at one room; females at another. 
Students thus responded to the questionnaire in a room with 
only like-^sexed students present. The questionnaire was 
distributed by a male or female "experimenter" who were ' 
assigned randomly to the male or female room. 

The questionnaire consisted of two parts: (1) Pappo's 
FOS instrument entitled "Self Awareness Questionnaire ," and 
(2) a section stating that it was "designed to obtain back- 
ground information^ future career plans, and general 
opinions of the law school's students.'' Specific que is t ions 
oh the second part of the questionnaire will be discussed 
subsequently in the results section.. 
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Results — Experiment 5 

Experimenter Effects , A preliminary analysis indicated 
that the sex of the experimenter made virtually no differ- 
ence on any of the dependent variables , and so the results 
will be presented collasped across this variable. 

Fear of Succe6s > A pteliminary analysis also indicated 
that the male and female students did no^ differ in terms of 
POS. Vherefore, subjects above the overall median for the 
sample became the high POS group; thoise below this cutting 
point became the low POS group* 

Background Characteristics , The background character- 
istics that were examined included parents' occupational 
prestige and education as well as students' past ^ind present 
identification With their parents. Ahalysis of variance of 
these variables indicated several significant main effects 
for sex? neither the main effect for POS nor the interaction 
between the two variables attained significance* For example, 
parents of female students had more education than parents 
of male students (p < ,01 for fathers; £ < ;03 for mothers). 
Parents of female students also had occupations of higher 
prestige, although this difference was significant only for 
mothers' occupational prestige (jg < .OS), In terms of past 
and present identification with their parents (e.g. , how 
close j<Jid/do] you feel to your gather or mother] [during 
high school/now] ?) , females, not unreasonably,, reported 
being more closely identified with their mothers (jg < .01 
in the past? jg < .03 in the present). No differences 
attained significance when identification with fathers was 
at issue. 

Law School Experience . The major questions related to 
law school experience are presented in Table S* 



Table 6 



Law Schck)! Experience 









Low FOS 


Depencienti vanaDie 


Male 


Femsile 


I4ale 


Female 


Times Volunteered Answers 








-• 


in Class 


, 5.31 


3.25 


4.79 


3.08 


% who Desired to Volunteer, 










But Didn't 


81% 


83% 


57% 


50% 


Times Desired, But Didn't 


4.69 


4.92 


2. 57 


1. 67 


% More Lilcely to Tell Hale 










Classmates they Received an 


i 








A rather than a C 


69% 


17% 


= 75% 


42% 


% More Likely to Tell Female 




* 






Classmates they Received 










an A rather than a C 


69% 


33% 


' 67% 


42% 


Law Board Scores 


647 : 


637 


690 


670 


Grades (1st semester) 


3.01 


3.52 


3.43 


, 3.25 


Grades Expected (2nd 










semester) 


3.53 


3.40 


3.50 


3.60 


Grades Studied to Achieve^ 


4.50 


4.00 


4.43 


3.89 


Satisfaction with Decision 
to go to Law School 










5.00 


5.50 


5.64 

1 


6.17 


Cell n's 


(16) 


(12) 


(14) 


1 (12) 



^2 = pass; 3 = "C"? 4 - "B"; 5 = "A" 

Ratings made on a 7-point scale with higher numbers 
indicating greater satisfaction. 

Here it can be seen that sex and POS made a difference, 
never, however, on the same variable. In addition, the 
interaction between these independent variables did hot 
approach significance on any of the dependent measures. 

First, let us consider the sex effects. In class (where 
instructors, most typically, call on students by name) females 
were less lilcely to volunteer answers (jg < .01). Females 
were also less likely to tell male and female classmates 
that they had received an "A" in contrast to telling them 
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they --had* received an "t" in a course (jj < .01 for male 
classmates; £ < -OS for female classmates). Finally* females 
reported that they studied in order to achieve lower grades 
in law school (£ < •08)* 

Second; let us consider the POS effects* In class, high 
FOS students, regardless of sex, were more likely to have 
had the experience of wanting to volunteer an answer, but 
not doing so (jg < .05). High FOS students actually reported 
this experience had occurred to them more often ^than did 
low FOS students (£ < •OOl) . High FOS students also per- 
formed worse on their law boards (£ < . 05) , although the 
grades they received first semester and the grades they 
expected to receive did not differ. Finally, high FOS 
students reported being less satisfied w. th their decision 
to go to law school (£ < •07). 

Future Job Aspirations . Subjects were also asked to 
indicate the likelihood they would decide to pursue certain 
job alternatives. A pilot study, which employed ten third 
year law students, had provided evidence that seven of the 
job alternatives tifaditionally were considered to be 
"women's" work (e.g., legal aid work) while seven were 
considered to be "men*s" work (e.g. , corporation work at 
a Uall Street law firm) . The results indicated that females 
were more likely to choose Vomen's" work over "men's" work 
while the opposite was true for males (£ < .05). 

The lack of intisractions between FOS and sex indicated 
that there were no behaviors examined in this study particular 
to the women in the sample who scored high in FOS. Thus, 
the concept, as formulated by Horner (1968), does not 
appear to provide a sufficient explanatioa for the fear of 
success effects found in this present study — since such 
effects held for both sexes. Fear of social rejection due 
to one's successes, however, may account for the sex dif- 
ferences obtained. In future research it will be necessary 
to delinate further the situations in which FOS and sex are 
independent, and the situations in which their effects are 
interactive. That FOS affected aptitude test scores (i.e., 
law boards) but not grades also suggests that in future 
research in this area it will be necessary to differentiate 
persons who fear negative consequences resulting from 
actually succeeding and persons who fear consequences re- 
lated to thegdishonor of raising their expectations , trying, 
and failing^ 
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The final experiment in the present series attempted 
to explore the content and the evaluation of sex-role stereo-* 
.types of relatively successful women. The question for 
research in this last e^^eriment was whether successful women 
would be evaluated positively or negatively. 
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Method - Experiment 6 
(Sex-Role Stereotypes of "Elite" Women) 

General Overview 

Numerous studies attest to the £act<^ that sex-role 
stereotypes do exist (of • Broverman^ et al. , 1972). Re- 
cently, for example, Jenkin and Vroegh (1969) asked middle 
class .J\mericans to use adjective check**list8 and semantic 
differentials to describe the most and least masculine and 
feminine persons. Both sexes generally agreed on the 
nature of masculinity and femininity. Ifhen subjects were 
asked to describe the most masculine person they could 
imagine, the person was active, alert, capable, selfrcon- 
fident, independent, mature, adventurous,, aggressive, 
ambitious, courageous, dependable, energetic, intelligent, 
having wide interests, rational, responsible, and strong. 
On the other hand, the most feminine person was not sur- 
prisingly described as affectionate, attractive, charming, 
emotional, gentle, warm, and graceful. None of the traits 
assigned to the feminine person were intellectual in nature. 
Not only are the stereotypes of men different from those of 
women, but men are also evaluated more positively than 
women (cf . Lunneburg, 1970) . irhat about highly talented 
women at a prestigious eastern university? 

Experiment 6 was designed to investigate the sex-role 
stereotypes which males at an Ivy League institution held 
toward various groups of male and female college students. 
Specifically, we were interested in what stereotypes such 
men held toward (1) females at such an institution, (2) 
females at less competitive colleges, (3) males at such an 
institution, and (4) m^les at less competitive colleges, in 
addition, . the study was designed to tap the evaluation of 
the stereotyped characteristics. 

The working hypothesis of the present study was that 
there would be distinct stereotypes of men and of women as 
well as distinct stereotypes of "elite" men and women. 
Tlhile it was thought that such "elite" men and women would 
be characterized similarly, it was also expected that the 
male subjects would evaluate both groups of women negatively. 
The average college women would be thought of negatively 
because of their lack of traditional masculine traits (e.g., 
intelligence) while the "elite" college women would be 
thought of negatively because of their possession of these 
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very same masculine traits (e.g. , ambition, aggressiveness, 
and industriousness) • If these hypotheses turn out to be 
supported, then we x^ill have evidence which would support 
the notion that success for women, although recognized, 
leads to negative consequences « 

Subjects 

Eighty Princeton male undergraduates took part in the 
study. Each was paid $1. 50 for his participation • 

Procedure 

All subjects were given a questionnaire which asked them 
to indicate ^neir perceptions of a particular group of students 
on several ll-point bipolar scales • In a 2 x 2 factorial 
design four target groups were rated, each by twenty subjects: 
(1) Princeton male undergraduates, (2) Princeton female 
undergraduates, (3) average college male undergraduates (noh- 
Ivy League) , and (4) average college female undergraduates 
(non-Ivy League, non-Seven Sister) • 

The individual bipolar traits wece designed to tap, a 
priori . two underlying personality dimensions (cf. Rosenberg, 
et al,v 1968): (1) intellectual desirability (e.g., intelli- 
gent-unintelligent), and (2) social desirability (e.g., 
warm-cold). In addition, several scales were designed to 
measure traditional sex-role stereotypes (cf. Broverman, 
et al. , 1972) not tapped by the previous dimensions (e.g., 
active-passive) . 

After rating their target groups all subjects were 
asked open-ended questions which attempted to discover how 
Princeton men ^t^aluated Princeton women. 
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Results • Experiment 6 
Traditional Stereotypes 

The mean perceived traditional stereotypes are pre- 
sented in Table ?• lie have defined traditional stereotypes 
simply as those trait dimensions on which males and females 
have been perceived to differ (cf. Brovennan et al^ ♦ 1972). 

Table 7 



Mean Perceived Traditional Stereotype 



School 


Sex 


Hale 


Female 


Princeton 


54.45 




52.80 


Average College 


47.25 




40.05 



Note* — Scores range from 7 (traditionally feminine) 
to 77 (traditionally masculine). N is equal 
to 20 per condition. 

Analysis of variance iiidicated that Princeton students, 
(both male and female) are perceived to be more traditionally 
masculine than the average college student (P » 38.95; df = 
1,76; 2 •OOl). In addition, this analysis indicated that 
male students were judged to be more masculine than female 
students (P = 7.57; df ' = 1,76; £ < .01). This last finding, 
however, is qualified by the fact that Sex and School 
tended to interact (F = 3.01; df = 1,76; £ < .10). TThereas 
average college males were perceived to be more masculine 
.than average college females (means of 47.25 vs. 40.05; t = 
3.19; £ < .001) , Princeton males were not £>erceived to be 
more masculine than Princeton females (means of 54.45 vs. 
52.80; t < 1). 

Intellectual Desirability 

Mean perceived intellectual desirability is presented 
in Table 8. 
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Table 8 



Mean Perceived Intellectual Desirability 



School 


Sex 




Male 


Female 


Princeton 


37.55 




40.80 


. Average College 


33.55 




31.80 



Note. — Scores range from 5 (intellectually undesirable) 
to 55 (intellectually desirable) . 

Analysis of variance indicated that Princeton students 
(both male and female) are perceived to possess intellectually 
desirable traits to a greater degree than students from 
average colleges (P = 21.19; df = 1,76; £ < .ooi). The 
interaction between School and Sex also approached signif- 
icance (P s 3.14; df 1/76; £ < . 10) and indicated that the 
school effect was stronger, for females (t 4.50; df = 76; 
£ < .001) than it was for males (t - 2.00; df = 76; £ < .05). 
In fact/ Princeton females were perceived to possess intellec- 
tually desirable traits to a greater extent than Princeton 
males, though this comparison was only marginally significant 
(t = 1.63; df = 76; £ < .11). 



Social Desirability 

Mean perceived social desirability is presented in 
Table 9. 

Table 9 



ERIC 



Mean Perceived Social Desirability 



School 


Sex 




Male 


Female 


Princeton 


31.00 


32.10 


Average College 


37.70 


34. SO 



Note. — Scores ranged from 5 (socially undesirable) to 
55 (socially desirable) • 
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Analysis of variance indicated that only the main 
effect for Schools attained significance (P - 10.89; df = 
7S; £ < .01). In this case, Princeton students (both male 
and female) were perceived to possess socially cr^sirable 
traits to a lesser extent than students from average colleges. 

Summarissing the results thus far, Princeton coeds are 
perceived to be less socially desirable, more intellectually 
desirable, and less traditionally feminine than average 
college females. Princeton women, therefore, do appear to 
Princeton men to be different from other college women. If 
we compare Princeton women to Princeton men, however, we 
•find essentually no differences, except that Princeton 
women are perceived to be slightly more desirable on the 
intellectual dimension (£ < .11). 

General Evaluation 

So far we have presented trait inference data. This 
data suggested (1) that . sex-role stereotypes continue to be 
held by Princeton males, and (2) that there is a very dis- 
tinct stereotype of Princeton females, v^ich on the surface, 
at least, is very similar to that of Princeton males. How, 
then, are Princeton \*?omen really evaluated'; Open-ended 
questions attempted to tap this dimension. Some typical 
comments made in response to a question which asked subjects 
to describe Princeton women follow: 

^'Coeds are unattractive, smart, aggressive, insecure, 
basically unhappy, overly studious, inept socially, and 
unstable. "Coeds are physically a little heavy, more 
often below average in facial attractiveness than not and 
one who is constantly conscious of her intellectual image 
(and is relentless In preserving this image. Most coeds 
are grinds) . " "I think the average Princeton male tolerates 
rather than accepts Princeton coeds... i believe that many 
males are somewhat apprehensive about the intellectual 
faculties of some of the wcmen here. " 

Thus although Princeton females were considered extremely 
intelligent (and were rated highest on the intellectual 
desirability dimension) , their intelligence is not always 
counted in their favor. Several subjects expressed the 
sentiment that coeds are "too** intelligent. Traits that 
are positive when possessed by males do, then, appear to 
be evaluated negatively when possessed by females. The data 
suggests that when a group of women are perceived to hold 
traditionally masculine traits (e.g., intelligence), they are 
evaluated negatively. 
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Conclusion and Research in Progress 

One finding o£ the present set of experiments stands 
out: in no experiment were we able to replicate the deter* 
ioration effect originally documented by Horner (1968) . In 
Experiment 1 the results suggest that women lo^* in fear of 
success actually perform better when the task is easy; worse 
when the task is difficult. In Experiments 2 and 3 neither 
effects for competition nor fear of success were apparent. 
Although speculative at this point, it must be concluded 
that Horner's effect is not as robust as originaliv assumed. 
Put another way, more boundary conditions need to ho 
specified in order to predict .(and find) deterioration in 
performance of high fear of success women. Given the conments 
of subjects in Experiment 3 we feel that an important pret- 
condition is that the task to be performed must be perceived 
to be masculine in nature. Recent evidence suggests this 
is. the case. Makosky (1972) recently manipulated the sex- 
role orientation of an anagram task with verbal instructions 
and found decrement in performance when high POS females, in 
competition with males, felt the task measured a masculine 
ability. 

The results from these experiments also suggest two 
other tentative conclusions « First, task performance is only 
one class of behavior that may be affected when females in- 
teract with males. Coeds interviewed in connection with 
Experiment 4, in fact, appeared to suggest that women were 
more likely to "dissimulate" by conforming to a male's 
opinions either overtly or covertly (i.e., by not expressing 
their opinions at all). Second, Horner's TAT may not be 
the most sensitive measure of the fear of success concept. 
In Experiment 5, female law students categorized as low and 
high in fear of success by this measure did not differ on 
any of the measures taken. An instrument developed by Pappo 
(1972), however, was predictive both for men and women, in 
this study. 

In general what do the results of the present investiga- 
tions suggest for the direction of future research in this 
area? Although not a direct conclusion, it seems clear that 
more emphasis should be placed on situational variables 
rather than on personality variables , presumed unique to 
women. Such a shifting of emphasis has one extremely impor- 
tant implication. Rather than conceiving of women as in- 
herently inferior (because they may possess some debilitating 
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personality trait) , one can conceive of problems which 
various classes o£ situations present to both women and, for 
that matter, to men. This kind of conceptualization also 
expands the classes of dependent behaviors that one deems 
important to investigate. Thus rather than tjcying to identify 
certain wcxnen who may react negatively in competitive sit- 
uations, future research ought to look for certain situa- 
tions that affect behavior in an adverse manner. Such an 
analysis may have a further benefit. In describing those 
situations which adversely affect women, one may be also 
able to specify those situations which adversely affect men. 

This new approach will be explicated by discussing the 
research that is currently in progress* Although three 
experiments are in progress , a dissertation study being 
conducted by Karen Glasser is most pertinent. Glasser 
proposes that self-isabotage performance is |)art of a larger 
face-saving phenomenon which involves not excelling (in 
public) at an opposite-sexed-type task. The emphasis is 
thus more on the sex-role orientation of the task rather 
than on the competitive nature of the situation per se. 

The importance of attending to the sex-role nature of 
the task has been highlighted by a recent study by Sistruxik 
and Uc David (1971) . These ciuthors felt that the consistent 
findings in the conformity literature that females are more 
conforming than males was due to an artifact of the experi- 
mental situation. They suggested that the tasks in past 
conformity studies were typically masculine ones, or ones 
with which females had less experience with than did the 
males. Thus the females* greater conformity was a natural 
response to lack of knowledge and/or experience in the 
areas tested. IThen the authors ran a series of experiments 
using masculine, feminine, and neutral tasks, they found 
that the traditional sex difference in conformity disappear- 
ed. Each sex conformed more on the opposite-sexed tasks, 
with which they had less familiarity, and equally on the 
neutral tasks. 

Glasser *s experiment will employ a mixed-sex competitive 
situation with a neutral task v/hich can be given either a 
masculine or a feminine orientation. The basic prediction 
is that both sexes will perform less well on an opposite- 
sexed task, after they are given definite (though false) 
feedback regarding the success of their performances. 



A second study will begin to explore the social compari- 
son processes which male and female students undergo when 
they receive airibicruous information about their performances 
in same-sexed or opposite-sexed tasks. Specifically students 
of both sexes will be given a neutral task to perform. For 
half of each sox the task will be said to tap masculine 
abilities; for half feminine abilities. After the task is 
completed, subjects will be given a score but no norms upon 
which to interpret what the score means. ' The question for 
research is what reference groups will be sought out to 
make sense out of the curibigupus performance. Females who 
perform a masculine task are expected to seek but infor- 
mation about how well both other women and men do on the 
task. Similarly, when men perform a feminine task they are 
expected to seek out both male and f^ale norms. Thus, 
males and females are hypothesized to bjehave similarly. 
In the same-sex task subjects. are predicted to seek out 
same-sex norms only. The point is that in the "real world" 
men are rarely forced to take part in traditionally feminine 
behaviors. Therefore, for practical purposes they have 
one basic reference group. Career women, in contrast, are 
often forced to -hake part in traditionally masculine behaviors 
when they enter the "real world. " Therefore these women 
have at least two reference, groups by v/hich they have to 
evaluate their performance. One potential problem with 
this possibility is that the two reference groups may not 
agree on what is proper behavior. Thus additional conflicts 
may arise for women. This is not to say that men and women 
are psychologically different. Instead' the present study 
will attempt to shov/ that when men and women are placed in 
similar psychological situations, they behave similarly. 
This study should begin to provide evidence against the 
notion that men are more independent than women. TThen they 
find themselves in an opposite-sexed situation they must 
consult as many reference groups that women are normally . 
forced to consult. 

The third experiment in progress will attempt to look 
at other behaviors that might be influenced when women in- 
teract with men. Specifically, this study will focus on 
opinion conformity and self-presentation as ingratiation 
techniques. Female, college students will be induced to 
interact with an attractive or unattractive male student 
whose ideal women is known to conform to the stereotype of 
a traditional women or of a women's liberation-type women. 
IThen the male is attractive women may be motivated to employ 
ingratiation tactics, llhat tactics will they employ? The 



prediction is that they may very well be likely to conform 
to the male's opinions oh topics unrelated to sex and, 
possibly, even present themselves as the kind of women 
that agrees v;ith the male's ideal woman. Again this study 
is not intended to demonstrate that women are different 
from men. In fact, if the results are promising the follow 
up study would attempt to demonstrate that men would employ 
similar ingratiation tactics v;ith a women they were motivated 
to impress. The apparent real world difference between the 
sexes may be that men may hold more variant views concerning 
their ideal women than women hold concerning their ideal men. 
A field study is planned to assess this possibility. 
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Footnotes 

The basic procedure was pilot-tested with thirty-two 
Princeton, female undergraduates in order to assure 
the plausibility of the manipulations. 

The subject who, in fact, performed the best within 
each group was given an extra $1.50. This practice 
was not continued, however, in Experiments 2 and 3. 

This measure correlates highly with the nuniber of 
trials it took subjects to learn this list. TThen 
the criteria was simply the first trial with all 
correct the correlation was -.95; when the criteria 
'was two consecutive trials v;ith all correct, r = -.95. 

Two judges, blind to condition, scored the TAT protocols 
accordins to Horner's criterion. 

.A version of this experiment will be reported at the 
Eastern Psychological Association, April, 19737" 
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Appendix A 



Indirect Measure of Dissimulation 



Instructions 

On the following pages, you will find a series of 
situations that are likely to occur in everyday life. The 
central person in each situation Is faced with a decision. 

For each situation, you will be asked" to imagine tliat 
you are advising che central person. Your task will be to 
recommend, what you consider to be, the best decision. 

Read each situation carefully before giving your 
judgment. Try to place yourself in the position of the 
central person in each of the situations. Please do not 
omit any of them. 
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1. Jane and her boyfriend, John, are taking the same 
seminar in economics. One day, during a student-led dis- 
cussion, John mentioned something which Jane knows to be 
incorrect. Janets decision is whether or not to correct 
John. VJhat v/ould you advise Jane to do? (Check one) 



(a) Jane should correct John in class and run 
the risk of embarrassing him. 

(b) Jane should change the subject immediately, 
and correct John privately outside of class. 

(c) Jane should remain silent during the class, 
and correct John privately outside of class. 

(d) Jane should remain silent during the class, 
and ask John privately if he. had considered 
the correct conclusion. 



(e) Jane should never let on at all she knows 
John made a mistake. 



( 



2. Sally and her boyfriend Dick are at a party with 
mutual friends. Jokingly, Dick suggests to Sally that they 
play a game of pool, not realizing that Sally is quite a 
good pool player. Everyone gathers around to watch - what 
would you advise Sally to do? (Check one) 

(a) Sally should play honestly and thereby beat 

Dick badly in front of their friends. 

, (b) Sally should miss a few shots oh purpose, 

but not enough to lose. 

(c) Sally should let Dick win by a little. 

(d) Sally should let Dick win by a lot. 

3. Mary is out on a date with Tom, a boy she has wanted 
to know for a long time. During the course of the evening 
Tom talks a great deal about sociology, a field that they 
both major in. Mary knows that much of what Tom says is 
inaccurate. Tlhat would you advise Mary to do? (Check one) 

(a) Mary should ignore Tom's mistakes, and agree 

with him. 
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(b) llary should ignore Tom's mistakes, but make 

no comment « 

(c) ilary should disagree with Tom, but not 

insist that he is mistaken. 

(d) Liary should disagree with Tom, and actually 

point out his mistakes « 

4. Ann is playing tennis with Peter, a boy she re- 
cently met. Ann is quite a good tennis player and after 
a few minutes she realizes that she is much better than her 
date. IJhat would you advise Ann to do? (Check one) 

(a) Ann should let Peter win by a large margin. 

(b) Ann should let Peter v/in by a small margin. 

> (c) Ann should miss a few shots on purpose, but 

not enough to lose. 

(d) Ann should play honestly and beat Peter 

badly. 
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Appendix B 



Direct Measure of Dissimulation 

Please answer the following questions* Circle the letter 
which best answers the question* 

1* TThen on dates, how often have you pretended to be 
inferior in artistic knowledge or taste (in music, art, 
literature , etc* ) ? 

a* often 
b* several times 
c* once or twice 
d* never 

2* How often have you pretended to be intellectually 
inferior while on a dateV 

a* often 
b* several times 
c* once or twice 
d* never 

3* How often have you "played dumb" on dates because 
you thought your data preferred you that way? 

a* often 
b* several times 
c* once or twice 
d* never 

4* How often have you pretended to be athletically 
inferior when participating in some sport with a man? 

a* often 
b* several times 
c* once or twice 
never 

5* How often have you been advised to act more 
"feminine"? 

a* often 

b* several times 

c* once or twice 

d* never 
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6, If a, i), or c, who gave the advice- (You may circle 
more than one.) 



a. 


mother 


b. 


father 


c. 


brother (s) 


d. 


sister (s) 


e. 


boyfriend 


f. 


female friends 


g- 


other male friends 


h. 


other (indicate) 



7. In general # do you have any hesitation about re- 
vealing your equality or superiority to. men in intellectual, 
artistic, or athletic competence? 

a. have considerable hesitation 

b. have some hesitation 

c. have very little hesitation 

d. have no hesitation at all 

8* In your opinion, to what extent is it damaging to 
a girl's chances for dates if she is known to be outstand- 
ing in academic v/ork? 

a. very much damaging 

b. somewhat damaging 

c. a little damaging 

d. not at all damaging 



